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Does Oftset Mean More Freedom? 


By Benjamin W. Allnutt 


Adviser, “The Tatler,” yearbook of Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, 
Bethesda, Md.; Author, “Practical Yearbook Procedure” 


More and more staffs turn to the 
offset process each year. This is 
‘dictated partly by the rising costs 
of publication, and partly by the 
apparent freedom which offset 
offers. But it is this very freedom 
which proves to be the downfall of 

“some staffs. 

Just what is this freedom we hear 
so much about? Perhaps the word 
freedom is a misnomer. Users of 
offset purchase pages for stipulated 
prices. On these pages they may 
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place whatever they wish — pic- 
tures, copy, headlines — at no addi- 
tional cost. Simply, the cost of the 
page does not rise as the size or 
shape of the pictures increases. 

How are we using the new free- 
dom of offset? We should answer 
the question in two ways. We are 
misusing or using poorly the free- 
dom of offset. Certainly, on the 
whole, all too many offset year- 
books are not good. And in all but 
a few cases, it is not the fault of 
the printing process — it is the 
fault of the staff preparing the 
book. The idea cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly that it is not the 
printing process which determines 
the excellence of the yearbook. 
The printing process is only a 
means of presentation — nothing 
else, and not printing process will 
ever make a book an All American 
or Medalist. 


Why aren’t we making better 
use of offset? 

1. Released from determining 
the value of each photograph, re- 
leased from the necessity of weigh- 
ing all values carefully, staffs re- 
lax in their attention to all details. 
They fail to assess the merits of 
each photograph, checking for dis- 
colorations, and selecting only 
clear, contrasty prints. They over- 









look the necessity of even margins, 
page numbers, even column widths 
of type. Somehow, the idea that 
the printer can make things fit, can 
achieve the almost impossible, takes 
hold. Too many yearbook work- 
ers released from the overriding 
problem of individual costs discard 
established principles of layout 
and photography with which they 
have been working. 

2. Staffs do not exercise the 
same discrimination in purshasing 
offset that they do in purchasing 
letterpress. True, there is gen- 
erally less cost involved in offset, 
but we should not forget that we 
get no more than we pay for. 
There is good offset; there is expen- 
sive offset; there is poor offset; 
there is cheap offset. Before we 
sign contracts, we should know the 
concerns with which we deal. What 
will they do for us? What help will 
they give? Is it the best buy we 
can obtain? How do they produce 
one book? Do they set up the type 
in their own plant? Do they con- 
trol all phases of production or do 
they farm the work out to jobbers? 
If they specify sewed binding, can 
we rely on the fact the book will be 
sturdily bound? What will we get 
for our money? Above all, what 
representative books does the firm 
do? How do they compare with 
good letterpress books? How do 
they compare with good offset 
books? Evaluate the glowing 
phrases, decide what it is you want 
— consider carefully before you 
purchase. 

3. Offset is primarily a photo- 
graphic process. Type often has 
not been treated as a vital, living 
force, and too much effort has been 
made to fit the material submitted 
to the plant into the space avail- 
able. Much too infrequently, the 
offset plant has returned the ma- 
terial with the notation: “This 
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cannot be fitted into the space you 
have allowed. please edit.” Re- 
sults have been unpleasing in the 
finished product. Some offset con- 
cerns do not set their own type, 
thus enabling them to control lead- 
ing and legibility. This makes 
corrections harder to effect; it less- 
ens the flexibility with which type 
can be used. Conversely, _ this 
makes it even more essential that 
staffs correctly proportion their 
copy before they send it to the 
printer. 

Again, too many offset printers 
have exercised restraint in return- 
ing to staffs very poor photographs 
and illustrations. Many engravers 
have long refused to make cuts 
from inadequate prints or have 
frankly refused to accept responsi- 
bility for poor reproductions from 
such prints. Offset printers should 
be just as hard boiled. Because 
many staffs have no one to go over 
their prints with them, they fail 
to throw aside all but excellent 
photographs. To choose good 
photographs, of course, is first of all 
a staff responsibility — it is one 
precaution for good yearbooks. 

4. Staffs often develop a special 
frame of mind when working with 
offset. They feel they are pioneer- 
ing, hence their mistakes will be 
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DOES OFFSET MEAN MORE FREEDOM? 3 


overlooked and can be rationaliz- 
ed. This, of course, is not so. 
Moreover, it is distinctly dangerous. 
Generally, the work which staffs do 
will not be limited by the print- 
ing process. It is necessary that 
established rules of layout and de- 
sign be followed. It is necessary 
that students not be blinded by the 
freedom they have and establish 
new horizons of extreme art work, 
hand lettering, intricate designs of 
type. 

What can we do to make better 
use of offset? 

1. Pay more careful attention 
to the established principles of lay- 
out and design. These do not 
change. 

(a) Using white space. Year- 
book layouts need to breathe. 
White space is an important aid, 
and when used correctly, adds much 
to the effectiveness of the display. 
White space in itself is not beauti- 
ful — gaping, unfilled expanses 
give the appearance of emptiness. 
White space wisely used emphasiz- 
es detail. 

(b) Use of color. 
luxury, a non-essential, which 
when used in good taste, adds 
smartness to the personality of 
the book. Its use should be re- 
strained and dignified. Avoid 
colors which are harsh and hard to 
read — use colors which do not 
intrdue upon the reader’s pleasure. 

(c) Column widths of type. 
Provide for a standard width for 
type columns, so that there will not 
be a constant jockeying to get type 
to fit marrow spaces, medium 
spaces, wide spaces. The resulting 
uniformity will lend dignity and 
eye appeal to the pages. 

(d) Uniform margins. Mar- 
gins are very real parts of the page 
layouts. If they are not planned 
for in the original dummy, ma- 
terial cannot be fitted into the 


Color is a 


finished pages to insure them. 
Once determined, the margin 
should be planned without devia- 
tion. 

(e) Page numbers. Plan the 
yearbook so that pages may be 
numbered with regularity through 
the book. Occasional bleed _pic- 
tures may make this impossible, but 
these should be spaced so that num- 
bers will not be omitted from 
successive pages. Page numbers 
are an integral part of the year- 
book; they must be planned for, 
otherwise the careless editor will 
find that his page numbers can at 
best be only spotted through his 
book. 

Special cautions for the offset 
editor. 

(a) Avoid crowding too many 
small pictures on a page. Best re- 
sults will be obtained when pic- 
tures can be displayed effectively 


and are as large as possible. 


(b) Be conservative in use of 
angles, bleeds, and circles. They 
should be used for dramatic effect 
and variation. Don’t overuse any 
one of the elements — this is a 
major fault of offset yearbook edi- 
tors. Their pages, accordingly, ap- 
pear flashy and poorly planned 
rather than dignified and conserv- 
atively organized. 

(c) Avoid so far as possible the 
combination of art work and photo- 
graphs into composites. A layout 
which calls attention to the idea 
rather than to the content should 
be eliminated. 

(d) Do not outline photographs 
unless they are large and contain 
few persons. Accurate cutting is 
difficult. Unsightly points and 
background material are apt to 
surround ears and noses. Outlin- 
ing groups is in poor taste; there 
are too many heads to be cut out 
accurately. 

(e) Avoid too much variety in 
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page plan within sections. This 
does not mean that all pages should 
be alike, or even that a majority of 
pages should be alike. But alto- 
gether too many offset books at- 
tempt to make each page a surprise 
package. Harmony is design is 
essential. A continuity of layout 
will create a unified appearance. 
2. Master the offset process. 
Learn exactly what it is — that it 
is not some mysterious miracle 
process. Rather recognize that off- 
set is a fascinating, challenging 
method of printing which offers 
the yearbook staff an opportunity 
to enlarge the scope of its presenta- 
tion. It is not, however, something 
that can be played with hit or miss. 
Visit the plant if possible — learn 
what each man’s job is. Learn 
what must be done in the publica- 


tion of a book. It will make the 
job of the staff more meaningful. 

3. Choose better photographs. 
Frankly, we should recognize the 
fact that as in any printing process, 
pictures lose some of their beauty 
in the offset book. It therefore be- 
hooves the staff to choose only 
clear, sharp, distinct pictures with 
adequate contrast. Nowhere in a 
book can a poor picture be hidden. 
If it’s bad in the beginning, it will 
be worse when printed. We need 
to develop photography in the 
school, but in choosing prints for 
reproduction, we should hold ama- 
teur and student pictures to the 
same severe standards by which we 
judge professional prints. Better 
photographs will go a long way to- 
ward making better offset year- 
books. 


CSPA Conventions Can Help You 


Whether you are a new adviser 
to the student publication field, or 
whether you are an experienced 
one, a Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association convention can be very 
helpful to you in your work. This 
annual get-together of several thou- 
sand students from schools in all 
parts of this country will be held 
this year at Columbia University 
from March 12 to 14. Here are 
some ways in which it can be help- 
ful to you: 

1. The displays of newspapers, 
magazines, yearbooks, etc., in the 
rotunda of the Low Library will 
show you what other schools in your 
class are doing. Spend some time 
examining the publications in 
which you are interested, and then 
ask yourself if yours is better or 
worse than any on display and 
why. 

2. By chatting over your prob- 
lems with other advisers you can 
learn a lot. If there is trouble 


among your student staff, if fi- 
nances bother you, if you don't 
know, say, how to vary a news lead, 
or if a dozen other things, there will 
be some adviser, man or woman, 
with whom you can chat it over. 


3. Select some clinic, some 
round table conference, etc., from 
the many listed in the program 
booklet and attend it to see what 
you can find out. Don’t expect 
miracles; but there is always a 
better and sometimes a new way of 
doing things. 


4. If you are fairly new in ad- 
vising work, you may find it very 
helpful to have your publication 
critized by an adviser a little more 
experienced than you are. 

5. You will find the Advisers’ 
Tea on Friday, March 13, from 3 to 
5 in the Men’s Faculty Club a very 
pleasant, informal, chatty, helpful 


affair to attend. And — it’s on the 
house! 





Notes From The Editor's Desk 


Reports from the CSPA office 
indicate that about 60° of the 
Advisers who entered their publi- 
cations in the 1953 magazine and 
newspaper contest have enrolled as 
members of the Advisers Associa- 
tion. This has remained the ratio 
for the past several years. Among 
them are many new Advisers who 
have never before been members. 
The usual changes in sponsorship 
have also been noted. In fact, the 
CPSA enters an Adviser’s name in 
pencil on the permanent record 
cards for the publications to save 
the labor of preparing new ones at 
frequent intervals. In some cases, 
however, the same names appear 
year after year, without change. 

- * * 

It is surprising, when going ove1 
the records of both the CSPA pub- 
lications and the Advisers Associa- 
tion membership cards, to note how 
many of the tried and true Advisers 
do not become members of the 
CSPA or, once having maintained 
membership for several years, drop 
out of the picture. Should we do 
something for them we are not 
now doing? Is there some way in 
which we have been derelict in our 
service to them? We'd be glad to 
hear from them as to their reasons. 


Perhaps we could mend our ways. 
* * * 


Members are reminded that by 
vote of the Advisers Association, 
all who are in good standing at the 
time of their retirement from teach- 
ing are eligible for life-membership. 
This will bring them a permanent 
membership card and a subscrip- 


tion to the Bulletin at no cost 
whatsoever. Plans are now being 
made to prepare a Life Membership 
Certificate to be presented formally 
at the annual meeting in New 


York in March of each year to 
those entitled to it. The only rub 
at the moment is the question: Who 
are eligible? Perhaps delicacy re- 
strains some who qualify but we 
look upon retirement after long 
and loyal service as something of 
an honor. Let us know who, 
among your friends and associates, 
are eligible. And don’t overlook 
yourself. 
* * «* 

Word has been received recently 
from Stewart M. Patterson, former- 
ly Adviser to the Willard Daze of 
Willard School, Stamford, Conn. 
Since leaving that position he has 
had a long Government career. He 
has spent several years in Europe 
and Asia working with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, UNRRA, and the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. He is now Project Manager, 
Far East Branch, Productivity and 
Technical Assistance Division, Mu- 
tual Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. 

* * * 

One of the interesting things 
about opening the packages that 
come to the CSPA at the rate of 
three to five mail sacks a day during 
the Contest entry period, is meet- 
ing old friends of long standing 
who have resumed their CSPA re- 
lationship. Papers that have not 
been members for many years have 
been entered in the 1953 Contest. 
One paper made the record by 
entering after a lapse of 25 years! 
Others that have not been active 
since 1935 and 1937 are now with 
us again. Also, the Association 
faithfully places in the stencil file 
every publication whose name 
comes to its attention. Year after 
year, the invitations go out. This 
year, one came from Alaska that 
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has been on the list almost as long 
as the Association has existed. 
Patience pays. 

. os + 


The Director of the CSPA is 
keeping mum about his plans for 
the coming Convention. Of course, 
he has never told us what was going 
to happen. This is one Conven- 
tion that seems to be built on 
faith — faith in the fact that no 
matter whether one knows in ad- 
vance or not, a good Convention 
is assured. We know of none, that, 
year after year, draws increasing 
numbers without the slightest idea 
as to what it will be like except 
for the general outline. The Di- 
rector surprised us last year — as 
he surprised the world. He can’t 
promise a President every year: but 
let us not forget we had General 
Eisenhower in a recorded speech 
in 1949 and in person in 1950. We 
have hopes — if not this year, may- 
be in the future! Certainly, he 
could hardly expect a more 
enthusiastic welcome as President 
of the United States than he got 
as the country’s leading General 
and University President. Inci- 
dentally, if you look at the cover 
ef your April, 1952, Review, 
you'll see on the dais of the Wal- 
dorf, above the President’s seal, the 
man who was to become General 
Eisenhower's successor as President 
of Columbia University — Dr. 
Grayson Kirk. 

* * * 


Mr. Edgar T. McCleary, who has 
successfully advised the Blue and 
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Write To The Editor About It If — 





White 
Asheville, 
several years, has taken another 


of the Asheville School, 


North Carolina, for 


assignment in the school. Charles 
Roberts and Ernest Crone will 
serve as Advisers and continue the 
yearbook which has gone through 
42 editions. Mr. McCleary is the 
author of “An Experiment With a 
New Yearbook Style” which ap- 
peared in the December School 
Press Review. 
* * * 

Miss Lillian Brown, Adviser to 
the Pen and Ink of the Haverford 
Township Senior High School, 
Havertown, Pa., for more than 
twenty years, turned over her 
duties to Miss Jane Pike at the end 
of the last school year. Miss Brown 
selected the poetry for the February 
issue of the Review. 

* * * 

Miss Estella M. Blisard cele- 
brates this year her twenty-fifth 
anniversary as Adviser to the Reber 
News, the publication of the H. L. 
Reber School in Vineland, N. J. 
The school has approximately 500 
students in the 7th and 8th grades. 
In appreciation of her service, the 
PTA will this year finance a trip 
to the CSPA Convention of several 
delegates from the school. Miss 
Blisard has attended several times 
but never before has been accom- 
panied by students. 

* * * 

Those readers of the Bulletin 
who requested an article on inter- 
viewing will have to wait for the 
May issue. There is not sufficient 
room in this one. 


If you would like to see an article in this Bulletin about any 
aspect of the school press work, if you would like to write some- 
thing yourself, if you know of anyone who could, or should, or 
wants to write something for this publication, let the editor 
know about it. His name and address is Mr. Bryan Barker, The 


Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Penna. 





‘Coming Off The Assembly Line’ 


By Eve B. Bunnell 


Editor of “Fundamentals for School Magazines and Official CSPA 
Scorebook” for General, Literary, and Literary-Art-Magazines 


The new 1953 stream-lined edi- 
tion of The Clipper, The Bluebird, 
The Oracle, and hundreds of other 
school magazines will soon be 
coming off the school assembly 
line; in fact, some may already be 
in circulation. 

Off the assembly line? Yes, yes 
indeed, for each department in the 
school will have contributed its 
most skilled workers and work to 
make this the best model yet turn- 
ed out in that school. All contri- 
butions will have been carefully 
scrutinized by a well-chosen staff 
and properly collated for the print- 
er at the end of the line. The 
finishing touches will have been 
made, and it will be ready for the 
sales staff . . . and ready for the 
show. 

Carrying the analogy just a little 
further, one might call the C. S. 
P. A. Convention “the show.” 
There one will see the gay covers 
as gay and colorful a display as any 
automobile show ever produced. 
The designs will be as modernistic 
as exponents of modern art in high 
school can make them or as staid 
as the conventional black “six” 
sedan. Some, like the new '53 car 
models, will be streamlined from 
the cover to the last turning of the 
pages, and some will be as worthy 
of study in matters of design, tex- 
ture, structure, and gadgets as the 
new Roadmaster or Continental. 

As at the auto show, the visitors 
should take time to study the 
models, for even though the models 
at the C. S. P. A. show were turned 
out last year, they are this year’s 
winners. The advisers, editors, or 


delegates will want to know just 
what makes such magainzes as The 
Acorn, The Erasmian, and Quar- 
terly medalist or winner of first 
place rating; what new devices they 
used; what new practices they have 
discovered and brought out to 
make winners. As attractive as 
their covers are, it’s not just their 
exteriors that made the judges ac- 
cord them highest rating. So the 
visitors will study the inside. 

Many things will be worth their 
consideration. First they may ob- 
serve something which some ad- 
visers scoffed at and editors groan- 
ed over a few years ago, just as 
some manufacturers looked askance 
at the V-8 motor, but which so 
many of them are using in the ’53’s; 
that something might be the cen- 
tral theme idea about which the 
issue was built. If one were to 
judge by last year’s showing, there 
will be plenty of examples of fol- 
lowing a center of interest, from 
cover design, title page, center 
spread, and several inside pages to 
back of the cover. 

This main idea will be so appar- 
ent that an experienced adviser will 
almost immediately picture the 
meetings, the planning, the blue- 
printing which preceded the staff 
meeting at which it all was dis- 
cussed with the artists, photograph- 
ers, reporters, and literary editors. 
The adviser will realize that all 
this was as important to the success 
of the edition as the making of the 
blue prints in the engineers’ offices 
before the new model was ready for 
display. 

Blue-print for a school magazine? 
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why not? Isn’t a well made dummy 
as necessary as the engineer’s blue 
print? The dummy should have 
been prepared by the editor and his 
layout assistant for an early staff 
meeting for approval and checking 
before, or almost before, any assign- 
ments were made, checked again 
before copy was sent to the printer, 
or art work to the engraver. By 
this same dummy the staff con- 
cluded whether the product would 
be sufficiently inclusive, interest- 
ing, or attractive enough to sell. 
Along the assembly line of pro- 
duction, other groups must have 
been at work: promotion, sales, 


and advertising committees prob- 
ably trained in the commercial de- 
partment have been preparing post- 
ers, speeches, advertising layouts 
or sales talks to get the edition on 
the market and paid for. Of 
course, English and art classes or 


art and creative writers clubs as 
well as photography “experts” were 
bowing to genius. Reporters have 
been interviewing “celebrities” and 
getting pictures or information 
from files about the school play or 
the sports season, or hunting up 
alumni. Then again the commer- 
cial department helped in prepar- 
ing typed copy for the printer; and 
if the school was lucky enough to 
have its own printing department, 
that was ready toward the end of 
the line. Lucky that school, too, 
for probably by having the print- 
ing and binding done in the school 
plant, color could be used without 
extra expense and, so, more money 
would have been available for more 
art work. 

All these and more detailed work 
will be apparent to the adviser, but 
he may want to call to the atten- 
tion of his editor and delegates 
some other things as important as 
chassis and frame, are, things which 
also helped to produce a winner: 


type (face and size) both for body 
and heads, format, margins, paper 
stock for both cover and page, use 
and placement of illustrations, ar- 
ranement of advertisements. No 
matter how delightfully written 
the literary contributions may be 
or how well prepared the art is, 
if the display framework is poor, 
the magazine will not get the atten- 
tion or credit desired. 

Six point body type or 14 point 
head type, for instance, will receive 
little attention, for the average 
reader has become used to larger 
type on the TV screen, in display 
advertising, and in the screaming 
newspaper headlines. 

Good photoraphs can be ruined, 
too, by improper or no cropping, 
or by being printed on improper 
stock with the wrong screening. 
Since line cuts can be printed on 
almost any stock, one should keep 
in mind the character of the art 
work being used when choosing 
stock. 

Placement of the art work is as 
important as the art itself. Many 
a good picture has been ruined by 
being improperly framed. Win- 
ners have kept that fact in mind 
and have watched their margins 
and the relation of white space to 
picture and to print. 

From the frame one naturally 
turns to gadgets or novelties. With- 
in very recent years there appeared 
in some new makes of cars a very 
handy gadget for washing wind- 
shields and so keeping the vision 
clear at all times. Some schools 
have devised with equal ingenuity 
“gadgets” for keeping their wind- 
shields clean as they look into the 
paths of their constituents; they 
have been kept [ree from the petty 
smearing traces of gossip by show- 
ing instead the shining.accomplish- 
ments and clean fun of their stu- 
dents. 
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Adviser to “The Castellan,”’ 







PURPOSE 

Discuss how we can make the 
school yearbook as representative 
and interesting as possible. 

LEADING QUESTIONS 

I. What do we mean by the 
word “theme” as tt applies to year- 
hooks? 

A. Do we mean a device which 
we bring to our yearbook and try 
to graft on to our school year, such 
as “Going to the Races,” “Going to 
the Circus,” or “Our Favorite TV 
Show of Shows”? 

1. Is there great chance of 
losing ourselves so in theme that 
we are forgetting the school year— 
as students daily experience it and 
want to remember it? 

2. Is not this type of theme 
the easy one to come up with, the 
one that seems sensational, the one 
that seems to add interest, and 
above all the one that will provide 
our art staff with something to play 
around with: “circus clowns,” “Im- 
ogene Coca and Sid Caesar” like 
characters, and “Seeing the sights 
on a tour of the U. S.”? 

3. Are we not trying to do 
the impossible (can school be the 
“Show of Shows”?) and theretore 
are we not doomed to the corny, 
the hackneyed, the fake? 

4. How representative of 
school activitiy and the students’ 
experiences at our school will such 
a technique be? 

B. Or do we mean by the word 
theme an approach or an attitude 
















































































































































































































Questions On Making A Yearbook 


Representative And Interesting 


By Lawrence Niblett 


9 


yearbook of Cooley High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 
The following questions were asked last year at a panel on yearbooks 
at the University of Michigan. 


toward the of 
year? 

1. Would an_ acceptable 
and challenging theme be no more 
that a determination to tell the 
story of the year factually and 
interpretively? 

2. Would a determination 
to record interestingly the events 
and people of a particular year we 
feel our reads would delight most 
in seeing and recalling in the fu- 
ture be enough of a theme? 

3. Would interesting cover- 
age of the varied life of a high 
school student at our school be 
theme enough? 

4. Is defining what com- 
poses the happy life at our school 
in 1952-53—academics, clubs, sports, 
etc. — not theme enough? 

5. Does not our theme 
come from within our school block, 
within our school’s relations with 
the rest of the community, and 
above all from within our students 
— what they hope for, what they 
achieve, what they fail to do — all 
this year? 

6. Is not the individuality 
of our school in a particular year 
what we have to feel out and try to 
record and interpret? 

7. If we admit that our 
school is different from all others 
and different from ours last year, 
is it not too much to expect ready- 
to-order “themes” found in books, 
on TV, or from panels on year- 
books? 


telling story this 
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8. Is not the answer to our 
theme then in what our student 
council planned and carried out, 
what new equipment and teaching 
methods were used, what the serv- 
ices of clubs were, what assemblies 
were most pleasurable — answers 
that an alert staff can find? 


II. What do we need to know 
about pictures and their use in a 
yearbook? 

A. How can we make our pic- 
tures representative of the school 
year and the students? 

1. Can we picture everyone 
in school. a. Will it cost too much? 
b. If we photograph as many as 80 
students at a time what kind of a 
photographer - engraver - printer 
team must we have? c. Can we 
achieve good results of large groups 
with offset? d. What will the 
tremendous advantage in sales and 
completeness of coverage be? 

2. Should we picture all 
clubs and teams? a. How can we 
make these seem less formal? 
b. Should minor activities be left 
out? 

3. What should we remem- 
ber about the senior panels? a. Has 
our photographer given us variety 
of angle, shading, and consequent 
individual personality and an over- 
all interesting, pleasing page? 

4. Have we pictured differ- 
ent students as much as possible 
throughout? 

5. Wherever possible have 
we snapped the average, perhaps 
little-known student? 

B. What must we remember 
and apply if we are to have eye- 
appealing photographs? 

1. Have we taken as many 


informal shots of students, faculty, 
and administrators as possible? 

2. Are our pictures sharp 
and distinct? 

3. Does the background fit 
in with the subject and does it in- 


crease the clarity and vividness of 
the subject? 

4. If the action has been 
posed have we waited until we got 
our people to talk, yell, throw the 
ball, or do whatever they are sup- 
posed to do, giving our camera a 
chance to “stop” action? 


5. Is there a center of view- 
er’s attention in the pictures? 

6. Are there just enough 
figures in the picture to convey the 
action clearly? 

7. Have we cropped the 
picture, thereby emphasizing the]. 
highlight and saving costly engrav- }’ 
ing expenses? 

8. In considering student 
snaps, do we accept them on the 
basis of their quality as pictures or 
because of their content, the 
school’s “big wheels,” or our 
“friends”? 

9. Have we relied on one 
good informal picture or have we 
made it compete with a formal 
picture of the same people. 

10. Have we identified the 
students by name whom we have 
photographed? 

III. What should be consider 
in writing copy? 

A. Have we used lively heads 
rather than flat labels? 
B. Do the heads convey action 
as concrete verbs and verbals do? 

C. Are the heads 
peppy? 

D. Is the content of the copy 
descriptive of this year’s activities 
or is it general and timeless? 

E. Is the copy short, pointed, 
and readable, or long weighty, and 
dull? ; 

F. Does the copy fit the mood J” 
and subject of the picture it is 
commenting on? 

G. Have we used student ex 
pressions — in direct quotes — to 
tell this year’s story? 

H. Is the copy merely a report 





short and f° 








or is it an interpretation of the re- 
sults? 

I. Does the copy help to give 
perspective to this year or is it 
merely a summary of the results? 

J. Should we not be every bit 
as careful in “cropping” copy and 
making it fun to read as we are 
about pictures? 

IV. Art. 

A. How much art should ap- 
pear in a good yearbook? 

B. Who should execute 
artwork? 

C. What value has artwork in a 
yearbook? ? 

D. What about the situation 
where there are good student 
artists available in the school, but 
poor photographic talent? 

FE. What about buying commer- 
Joally prepared divider pages? 

F. How introduce color in the 












this 















Every day in every school many 
humorous events take place which 
em too trivial for special notice 
in a column or elsewhere in the 
school newspaper, magazine, etc. 
Yet those happenings often provide 
just enough information for a 
short, humorous box. The reader- 
attracting qaulities of such boxes 
depends, usually, on the style in 
which they are written and in the 
way they are headlined. Such little 
features on actual, ethical happen- 
ings around a school can be put on 
any page. And do two or three of 
them give a “lift” to a publication! 

The examples given below are 
fom various sources. 

Tonette, the alley cat living at 
ihe steam plant of a high school, 
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A. Should we plan for the use 
of white space on the pageses just 
as we do for the pictures and copy? 

B. How can we avoid a mono- 
tonous layout when so many pic- 
tures and copy must be used? 

C. Are you using your printer’s 
knowledge and experience in your 
yearbook by consulting him? Are 
you able to talk with your printer? 

D. Is every member of the staff 
able to examine and criticize each 
page of the book or is each section 
an individual affair so that there is 
no unformity in the style and 
thought? 

E. Are your pictures being 
grouped to avoid the higher costs 
of individual engravings? 

F. Does the page seem to have 
unity or is it piece meal? Is the 
page clear as well as attractive? 

G. What point size type should 
be used for body type, captions, 
and headings? 


gave birth to three kittens. Inas- 
much as she was known to every- 
one, how could such an event be 
dealt with in the school paper? 
Here it is: 

“Heeding the old saying about 
being fruitful, multiplying, and 
replenishing the earth, Tonette, 
the school steam plant’s example 
of ‘felis libyca domestica’ is for the 
fifth time in her three years of cat- 
hood the proud mother of three 
kittens. 

“Now two weeks old, with their 
eyes scarcely open, they are still 
being nourished ‘from Nature’s 
fount,’ as Mr. Micawber was wont 
to say. Soon they will be seen 
chasing mice around some farm, or, 
failing that, they may have to ex- 
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plore the mysteries of the cat para- 
dise by way of a bucket of water 
and the roots of an old fir tree.” 

This box, set in cight-point black 
type on a twelve ems slug, carried 
the following headline: ‘Mammal 
of ‘Felis Libyca Domestica’ Scores 
Again.” Was anything else needed? 

If three boys got mixed up with 
regard to the tuxedoes they were to 
wear at the Christmas dance, how 
does one write about the situation 
in the paper? Here is one effective 
box about it. 

“To suit, or not to suit, or even 
to be suitless! So one might reword 
Hamlet’s dilemma to fit a modern 
circumstance. 

“Three students at Central H’gh 
got unsuitably mixed up, it seems, 
with regard to the tuxedoes they 
wore at the Christmas dance. The 
first lent the second his tuxedo coat 
and yet borrowed one from the 


third. The third, however, lent his 


tuxedo pants to the second, and the 
first wore his own. Result: two 
split suits and one boy suitless. 

“Problem: Who was suited, who 
was not suited, and who was suit- 
less? And if any were or not, how 
suitable was it all?” 

The two-line headline read: “3 
Get Tuxedoes Mixed For Christ- 
mas Dance.” 

When words get mixed up in a 
simple, humorous way in a simple, 
everyday transaction, how can that 
be noticed in some way in a school 
publication? Here is an example 
which explains itself, although an 
eucyclopedia was probably needed 
to help write it. 

“Mrs. Malaprop, a vain, good- 
natured woman in_ Sheridan’s 
‘Rivals,’ remarkable for her mis- 
applications of words, paid a visit 
to Lewisville High School and 
made her peculiar influence felt. 

“It seems that a member of the 
teaching faculty ordered through 


the store a book entitled “The Face 
of Spain.’ In the fulness of time the 
book arrived and it was delivered 
to the customer. When the bill for 
the volume got into his hands, the 
teacher stared in amazement, for 
“The Face of Spain’ had, by a Mala. 
propism, become “The Space of 
Pain’.” 

The headline for this read: “Mrs, 
Malaprop Visits Lewisville High 
School.” 

Boxes can be used to quote hum. 
orous matter from outside sources, 
The one given explains itself; but 
some advisers may remember the 
original. Here is the box which 
appeared in a school paper. 

“From an article entitled ‘No 
More Homework- Pros and Cons’ 
by Benjamin Fine in the magazine 
section of The New York ‘Times for 
Sunday, January 13, comes the fol- 
lowing delightful anecdote about 
a parent’s problem over a_ son's 
homework: 

““Dear Teacher,’ wrote a_ per 
plexed parent, ‘I tried to do my 
son’s homework, but I don’t under- 
stand the guzzinta examples. Please 
explain.’ 

“The teacher puzzled over the 
mother’s request. But the mystery 
cleared when, in the long-division 
period, she heard the child repeat, 
’Two guzzinta four .. . four guzz- 
inta eight . . . eight guzzinta six- 
teen’.” 

This was headlined in two lines 
as follows: “Anxious Parent Asks 
Teacher To Explain ‘Guzzinta’ 
Problems.” 

Generally speaking, boxes of this 
type need the light touch in the 
literary style used to write them. 
Some students seem to have a gift 
for this type of creative expression; 
and they are the ones who should 
write up the vaguely-amusing, 
little happenings which take place 
so often everywhere. 





so SS 





(Colonel, U. S. Air Force, retired. 
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Guide To Good Books 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


Author in the fields of aviation, 


astronomy, popular science, biography, history, transportation, nature, 


etc. 


The reviews appearing in this Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 


Association Bulletin, published quarterly at Columbia University in the 
City of New York, are also distributed to four hundred United States 
Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Commands throughout the world.) 


Now and then, in browsing 
among books fresh off the press, I 
come upon a batch of literary 
spices that give an invigorating 
fillip to the chore of book review- 
ing. To be sure, the accent is 
somewhat on the bitter-sweet side. 
Sweet, in the sense that it adds a 
refreshing zest to the task of read- 
ing. Bitter, because column limi- 
tations prevent me from giving 
such books the space they deserve. 
Anyway, be sure to buy these 
volumes. They are musts for indi- 
viduals as well as for libraries. 


Always The Young Strangers 
(Harcourt, Brace) by Carl Sand- 
burg. 

Crusaders For God (Wyn) by 
Dana Thomas. 

Studio: Asia (World) by John 
Groth. 

The Best Years of Your Life 
(Little, Brown) by Marie B. Ray. 
Winston Churchill (Doubleday) 
by Robert Lewis Taylor. 


Always the Young Strangers is a 


|Huckleberry Finn kind of book in 


which Carl Sandburg tells the story 
of himself and the people and 
places he knew during his teen- 
age years. It begins in Galesburg 
on January 6th, 1878, when a mid- 
wife placed tiny Carl — neatly 


wrapped in a diaper gay with the 
imprint of Pillsbury’s Best — in 
his mother’s arms. It ends in the 
selfsame town when the author 
returns from the Spanish-American 
War and enters Lombard College 
to “get himself an education” in- 
stead of becoming a barber, as 
previously planned. This, the 
latest of Sandburg’s two dozen 
volumes on poetry, history, and 
fiction may easily rank as his most 
important. It is a big book not 
only in size, but also in scope 
despite the fact that it apparently 
deals only with a small-town boy 
in a horse-and-buggy world. It is 
full of human beings; some lovable, 
intelligent, and industrious; some 
not; but all of them interesting — 
and important in mixing the magic 
formula that changes a boy into a 
man. The skill of characterization, 
the keen eye for detail, the rock- 
ribbed research and high-octane 
flow of words that combined to 
make Sandburg the foremost bio- 
grapher of Abraham Lincoln, serve 
in Always the Young Strangers to 
make it a memorable and monu- 
mental treasure house of Ameri- 
cana. As a boy, Carl was a victim 
of wanderlust that led him to odd 
jobs in the Middle-West with de- 
tours through hobo jungles and 
off-the-track prarie towns. During 
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the so-called formative years, Carl’s 
itching feet made him an irrespon- 
sible roamer. In fact, it is fright- 
ening to speculate upon how Sand- 
burg might have become lost to 
the world had his liking for the 
life of a hobo taken permanent 
root. In Always the Young Stran- 
ger, Mr. Sandburg has accomplish- 
ed an almost impossible feat. He 
has recaptured, during the sunset 
years of his life, the thought pat- 
terns and mental and physical re- 
actions that directed his course 
during the sunrise years of his 
existence. This and future gene- 
rations of Americans will be thank- 
ful that he did this wisely and well. 
—(Harcount, Brace — $5.00). 


High class historical presenta- 
tion plus lively style and colorful 
writing unite to make Winston 
Churchill more than just a bio- 
graphy of one of the first States- 


men-of-the-World as distinguished 
from men who merely tend to na- 


tional affairs. Too modestly, Ro- 
bert Lewis Taylor’s publishers call 
his work “an informal study of 
greatness.” Even as Sandburg, the 
man, took a life course wholly 
different from that of Sandburg, 
the boy, so Winston Churchill's 
youth did not reveal that the short, 
plump, red-haired imp who rated 
low at Harrow and thrice failed to 
pass Sandhurst entrance exams, was 
to become one of the all-time greats 
among Men. It is fortunate that 
a writer with unfailing good taste 
and a fine sense of balance tackled 
the Churchill biography. In other 
hands it could easily have turned 
into a 24-sheet fanfare of circus 
billing. Truth is that Churchill's 
life is gaudy, spectacular, colorful, 
even rowdy. Also full of accom- 
plishment. By the time he was 
thirty-ish he had accomplished 
enough as_ soldier, statesman, 


author, lecturer, war correspon- 
dent, and socially active man- 
about-town to pen his autobio- 
graphy, which he did and to the 
tune of a pretty and profitable 
penny. A tune which, by the way, 
stands high on the Churchill musi- 
cal list. As all younger sons in 
British aristocracy, Winnie had to 
paddle his own economic canoe. 
The Duke of Marlborough’s 
famous Blenheim Castle was not 
for him, although the Duke was 
his “several times” great-grand- 
father, and most of the millions 
Miss Jerome brought from America 
to England when she wed Churc- 
hill’s father went to keep the ances- 
tral estate in the manner to which 
it was accustomed, that is before 
taxes. I have not space to even 
highlight the far-flung activities of 
Churchill as author Taylor relates 
them. So I can only urge the 
reader to turn to the book itself to 
satisfy the ever present human 
hunger for pertinent and/or im- 
pertinent facts as well as thirst for 
drama, tragedy, and chuckle-laden 
anecdotes. Here is history in lofty 
halls and high tables at a fascinat- 
ing human level. — (Doubleday — 
$4.50). 


Some years ago John Groth, dis- 
tinguished artist and firmly estab- 
lished combat reporter, gave us 
“Studio: Europe.” It is a unique 
record of World War II as staged 
in European theatres of war. Now 
comes the even better, more satis- 
fying Studio: Asia from Mr. Groth’s 
pen and pencil. The reason for 
this difference of feeling produced 
by the two books may be that 
“Studio: Europe” dealt with a war J. 
that came to a_heart-breaking 
close with an iron curtain, whereas 
Studio: Asia, with its smaller but 
seemingly endless conflicts, still 
holds world-wide attention. Mr. 
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Groth, like Ernie Pyle, has a knack 
of giving small things their true 
perspective and their real import- 
ance to those who feel their impact. 
Studio: Asia contains a collection 
of vignettes of men engaged in 
the stern tasks of combat and of 
men, women and children facing 
the almost equally stern life of war- 
ridden civilians in a country ravag- 
ed by man-made earthquakes of 
bombs and shells. People, in or 
out of uniform, who may be won- 
dering what all the shooting is 
about, why young men go forth to 
the Far East to risk their lives, will 
find a simple answer in Mr. 
Groth’s book to wit, the right of 
squat little men and women and 
their balloon-bellied children to 
be free. Come to think of it, that 
is not a simple answer, but Author- 
Artist Groth, in word and pictures, 
makes it seem so. — (World—$4.95). 


As man increases the time span 
of his existence and, at the same 
time, sets arbitrary limitations on 
his number of years for useful and 
profitable work, the need to pre- 
pare for two careers becomes in- 
creasingly obvious. From his first 
job in youth until his retirement 
at the age of sixty-plus, Man works 
for his sustenance and saves for 
the future — if he has the brains 
and opportunity to save. At the 
same time, if he has the brains and 
opportunity to plan, he will pre- 
pare for his second and inevitable 
career — that of making his years 
of retirement pleasant and profit- 
able. Several books have been 
written on the subject of retire- 
ment, what to do with the stead- 
ily expanding life span after the 
so-called productive years come to 
a close, but the best at hand is the 
brand new set of recommendations 
offered by Marie Beynon Ray in 
The Best Years of Your Life. The 


theme of the book, the point it 
hammers home, and the solution it 
offers against the stagnating bore- 
dom of empty years is that retire- 
ment should be to something and 
not away from something. In line 
with this, Miss Ray holds that the 
time to prepare for the second 
career is in the mid-passage of the 
forties and that mere hobbies are 
not enough. The deadline and 
businesslike demands of occupa- 
tions are essential to keep morale at 
a self-respecting level from cradle 
to grave. Since the turn of the 
Century, says Miss Ray, two decades 
have been added to the average 
life. Trouble is, few people know 
what to do with them. — (Little, 
Brown — $3.95). 


Just where, how, and when Dana 
Thomas developed the inspiration 
to plan and produce Crusaders for 
God remains unknown. But it is 
a shining fact that this collection of 
splendid adventure stories about 
men and women who were partners 
of God in exploring the unknown, 
provides extraordinary soul-satisfy- 
ing reading even for those addicted 
to out-and-out action sagas. Among 
its dozen chapters we meet Char- 
lotte Bompas in rip-roarin’ Klon- 
dike, live among lepers with Father 
Damien, penetrate African hint- 
erlands with David Livingstone, go 
trail-blazing with Junipero Serra 
and come to the end of the Oregon 
trail with Dr. Whitman. Those 
who believe that the lives of 
missionaries are bleak and meek 
will find otherwise in this volume 
of well selected and superbly told 
adventure stories from _ the rich 
archives of men and women who 
faced hardships, solitude, death, 
and countless dangers to advance 
man’s faith in God.—(Wyn—$3.95). 


Another book that deserves a 
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permanent place among volumes 
given frequent reading is Amazon 
Head-Hunters (Holt) by Lewis Cot- 
low. The author has the rare 
distinction among explorers to keep 
himself in the background and to 
let the objects and subjects of his 
investigations occupy center stage 
and speak for themselves. Ever 
since the small, hideous, long-hair- 
ed, shrunken heads of unknown 
warriors have come to attention, 
the feeling has been that the Head- 
Hunters of the Amazon were cruel, 
blood-thirsty killers. Mr. Cotlow’s 
first-hand study of these Jivaro In- 
dians presents a completely differ- 
ent and very entertaining picture. 
There seems to be a reason for 
everything done by Man, especial- 
ly primitive Man, and that includes 
the shrinking of the heads of the 
enemies of the Jivaros. When 
Lewis Cotlow makes a study of so- 
called savages he does not use a 
telescope. On the contrary, he 
hangs his hat on the Head-Hunter’s 
peg. and settles down to live the 
day to day life of the tribe for 
months onend. Their customs and 
their characters are interesting. 
Amazon Head-Hunters should be a 
must on anybody’s list. — (Holt — 
$3.95). 


Prisoners of war unfold their 
dismal tales of starvation, disease, 
abuse, and terror in two books by 
men who survived the horrible or- 
deals of concentration camps. Rus- 
sell Braddon, an Australian who 
fought with the British at Singa- 
pore, unfolds his tragic tale in The 
Naked Island.—(Doubleday—$3.50). 


Bruce Marshall is spokesman for 
Yeo-Thomas in The White Rabbit 
(Houghton Mifflin — $3.50). It 
may be said that the gruesome 
existence of men who were thrown 
into the concentration camps of 
Jap and Nazi overlords have had 


their share of printers ink. On the 
other hand, there is always a wide 
market of interest in the exper- 
iences of men who were able to 
survive against heavy odds and 
mainly because of their own cour- 
age, initiative, and leadership. 

Yeo Thomas was the No. | Brit- 
ish organizer of the French under- 
ground. An interesting section of 
The White Rabbit reveals how the 
resistance movement was organized, 
its aims and methods of operation. 


My Brother Bill (Harcourt-Brace 
—- $4.00) is a biography of General 
William Mitchell by his sister Ruth 
Mitchell. What with 1953 being 
the half-century milestone in Man's 
fight to fly, this is a timely moment 
to recall an aviation leader whose 
name and deeds should never be 
forgotten. Twenty-five years ago, 
Billy Mitchell was past his peak as 
the stormy petrel of U. S. military 
aviation. To many he was a 
martyr who, literally, gave his life 
in the cause of aviation. To others 
he was a super-airminded officer 
who fought for the right cause, the 
wrong way. But points about Gen. 
Mitchell on which there is no dif- 
ference comprise his devotion to 
duty in war and peace. His was a 
life of brilliant successes — direct- 
ing the installation of the first 
Alaskan telegraph line, combat 
campaigns in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, the war in France against 
Germany, the fight to promote 
post-war aviation, and to give the 
plane its proper place in our de- 
fense structure. There on those 
two last counts came Mitchell's 
crushing, heart-breaking defeats. 
Ruth Mitchell has told the story 
well. Her book covers an import- 
ant portion of our air history and 
should be among books listed as 
“required reading.” Too bad it is 
not illustrated. 
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